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For The Silent World. 

AN EPISTLE . 

Annie dear, 

If the Father’s love deny 

Common gifts to tongue and ear, 

How much more the kindled eye 

Seems indeed to speak and hear ! 

And the whole face makes reply ! 

When to prove thee 

All things mutely come and go. 

Though the heavens are dumb above thee 
And the earth is dumb below, 

Even the silence saith : “ We love thee,” 

As these mute words breathe to show. 

He whose gifts 

Are all g: od, gives thee His best. 

Through the golden hush He sifts 
All the harsh and leaves the rest, 

Sweet and lovely, and so lifts 

Thy white soul among the blest. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March , 1871. — george burleigh. 

LANGUAGE OF BIRDS AND INSECTS . 

“ I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no,” 

was the rhymed expression of a lively confidence in the fac¬ 
ulty of speech among the feathered tribe, and Mr. Leonard 
C. Jones, in Old a?id New for November, gives some interesting 
facts which go to prove that this confidence was not mis¬ 
placed, and might have been reposed in smaller and more in¬ 
significant members of the animal kingdom with equal 
fearlessness : 

Of talking birds, the magpie and the parrot have long been 
famous, their natural aptness for imitating the human voice 
being such that it has apparently required no very great exag¬ 
geration of their actual powers to make them play the part of 
very intelligent and discreet talkers. Plutarch narrates, on 
the authority of eye-witnesses, a story of the very singular 
conduct of a magpie that was cuite a musical prodigy. This 
magpie was all the while repeating words and imitating the 
sounds of instruments; not indeed, says the narrator, from 
any training, but simply from an extraordinary ambition it 
had to leave nothing unspoken which it heard, and to perfect 
itself by intense study in all kinds of music, so that its tongue 
was always going with the greatest variety-of sounds imagina¬ 
ble. It belonged to a barber, who kept it at his shop in 
Rome, just opposite the Greek forum. It happened that a 
rich man of the neighborhood having died, the funeral pro¬ 
cession, accompanied by many trumpeters, halted and made a 
long stop before the barber’s shop ; and the music pleasing 
the people it was prolonged and repeated. The magpie list¬ 
ened, and from that day was altogether mute, not so much as 
uttering the usual notes by which it made its wants known. 
This was a matter of great wonder to those who had been 
accustomed to pass by the shop and listen to the bird ; and 
some attributed its silence to witchcraft, though the greater 
number were of the opinion that the noise of the trumpets 
had struck it deaf. No such thing, says Plutarch ; the bird’s 
unusual silence proceeded from its studying over in secret the 
music it had heard ; for one day it suddenly came out with all 
the flourishes of the trumpets, observing with the greatest ex¬ 
actness of time all the changes and cadences of the harmony. 


The person responsible for the truth of this little fable is 
the Chevalier de la Tour Landy. 

“ I will tell you a story,” he says, “ in regard to women 
who eat dainty morsels in the absence of their lords. There 
was a lady who had a pie in a cage, which talked of every¬ 
thing which it saw done. Now it happened that the lord of 
the household preserved a large eel in a pond, and kept it very 
carefully in order to give it to some of his lords or of his 
friends, in case they should visit him. So it happened that 
the lady said to her female attendant that it would be good to 
eat the great eel ; and accordingly they ate it, and agreed that 
they would tell their lord that the otter had eaten it. And 
when the lord returned, the pie began to say to him, ‘ My 
lord, my lady has eaten the eel.’ Then the lord went to his 
pond, and missed the eel, and he went into the house, and 
asked his wife what had become of it. She thought to excuse 
herself easily ; but he said that he knew all about it, and that 
the pie had told him. The result was that there was great 
quarrelling and trouble in the house ; but when the lord was 
gone away, the lady and her female attendant went to the pie, 
and plucked all its feathers from its head, saying, ‘ You told 
about the eel.’ And so the poor pie was quite bald. But 
from that time forward, when it saw any people who were 
bald, or had large foreheads, the pie said to them, f Ah ! you 
told about the eel.’ ” 

The language of the ants is the deaf and dumb language of 
signs or gestures, which they make, for the most part, with 
those remarkable organs, their antennae. The military ants, 
before setting off upon a campaign, touch each other on the 
trunk with their antennae and foreheads; and it would seem 
that they then communicate their marching orders. The spies 
and sentinels communicate their messages by blows with the 
antennae. Pierre Huber, the special historian of these little 
people—and a most entertaining history of their well-ordered 
community has he given us—observed, when he disturbed 
those that were at the greatest distance from the rest, that these 
ran towards the others, struck their heads and thus commu¬ 
nicated the danger. Upon this the working ants prepared for 
resistance, while the queens and males, who are timid creatures, 
ran and hid themselves. 

We have some striking examples of the use of language by 
those of the insect tribes which live in societies. When an 
ants’ nest is disturbed, those upon the surface transmit the 
alarm to those in the interior, and they all immediately set 
about carrying the larvae and pupae to the lowest apartments, 
which they seem instinctively to regard as the safest and most 
secure. If the ruins of the nest are scattered upon the floor, 
the ants set out in a thousand different directions to discover 
some place of retreat; and as soon as any one of them finds a 
little chink in the wall or in the floor, through which they 
can escape, it runs to its companions and tells them of the 
discovery it has made, and perhaps guides them to the spot. 
In a very little while the news spreads through all the tribe, 
and they are soon far away in some snug place of reunion. 

The naturalist, Gould, tried a curious experiment with a 
colony of ants, which furnishes us with further proof of their 
communicating together. He put them into a flower-pot, 
which he surrounded with water, so as to prevent their leav¬ 
ing it. After a few" days he stretched several threads from the 
upper part of the flower-pot to a point beyond the water, 
when presently one of the ants detected this bridge, and com- 
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municated the discovery to the others ; when in a little while 
the threads were covered with these busybodies passing and 
repassing over them. 

Dr. Franklin tells us how one day finding some ants feast¬ 
ing upon some delicacy they had found in his closet, he shook 
them out, and suspended the article by a string from the ceil¬ 
ing. It chanced, however, that one ant was left; and after 
eating its fill it found its way up the string and along the wall 
to its nest. In less than half an hour a great company of ants 
sallied out of their hole, and crept along the ceiling and down 
the string to the sweet, which was soon consumed. The 
Doctor inferred that the first ant had communicated to its 
comrades the new position of their delicacy, and directed 
them the only way to it. 

The bee may have somewhat the advantage of the ant in 
being able to employ sounds, to a very limited extent, in com¬ 
municating its wants and wishes and all the intuitions of its 
nature. These sounds are not vocal, however; and, as with 
the ant, the antennae constitute the chief organ of language 
with the bee. Of this we have ample proof in the interest¬ 
ing investigations made by the gifted Francis Huber, the bees’ 
best biographer. When he removed the queen bee from a 
hive, the bees did not seem to be aware of her absence at 
first, and their labors proceeded as usual for about an hour 
afterwards, when there began to be some disorder in the com¬ 
munity. The bees that first became sensible of their loss ran 
about the hive, and, as they met with others, they mutually 
crossed their antennae and struck them lightly—[made signs 
as it were, or perhaps felt out the antennae spelling of one an¬ 
other, as a blind person does the manual spelling of a deaf-mute 
companion.] By this means the sad intelligence seemed to 
traverse the whole hive in a very little while ; for the agita¬ 
tion increased rapidly, till the whole population was in a tu¬ 
mult. The working bees no longer took care of the young 
brood or gathered honey, but might be seen running here and 
there over the combs, or repeatedly rushing forth from the 
hive and entering it'again. After two or three hours, order 
was restored, and they set about constructing royal cells in 
order to repair their loss. 

Margrave gives a singular account of the assemblies of the 
Onarine monkeys, which he had frequently witnessed. They 
assemble in the woods, and one of them, taking the highest 
place in a tree, makes a signal with his hand for the rest to sit 
round. As soon as he sees them placed he begins his discourse 
in a loud and precipitate voice, and the rest observe a profound 
silence. When he has finished his speech he makes a sign 
with his hand for the rest to reply, at which they all raise 
their voices together, until by another signal they at*e enjoined 
to be silent. Before the assembly breaks up there may be a 
repetition of these scenes. 

Very many gregarious birds appoint sentinels, who keep a 
very strict watch while the rest of the flock gather food, or 
disport themselves at their leisure. Everybody has seen the 
crow sentinel perched upon the top of some tree, where he 
keeps a sharp look out, and gives the signal of alarm upon the 
approach of danger, at which the whole flock instantly take 
flight. Not only from the birds of the air and the beasts of 
the field do we derive our illustrations of the fact that brutes 
communicate with each other ; we may find them in the depths 
of the sea; for it is said that when the harpoon strikes a 
whale the whole shoal, though widely dispersed, are made 
aware of the presence of an enemy. 

OTTO FREDERICK KRUSE. 

We, in America, know but little of the deaf-mutes of Ger¬ 
many. We have all heard of Massieu, Clerc, Berthier, 
Lenore, Forrestier, Pelissier, those illustrious pupils of the 


Institution of Paris, but we have scarcely heard of Otto Fred¬ 
erick Kruse. 

This distinguished semi-mute was born the 29th March, 
1801, in Altona, in the Duchy of Plolstein ; hence, if still liv¬ 
ing, he has completed his three score and ten years. He lost 
his hearing at the age of six by scarlet fever, having previously 
had a little schooling. His afflicted parents had recourse to 
medical men, with the usual result in such cases. At the age 
of seven he was sent to the Deaf and Dumb Institution in Kiel, 
afterward removed to Schleswig. His zeal, diligence, and 
facility in mastering his studies is testified by his being ap¬ 
pointed an assistant teacher at the early age of sixteen. He 
was afterward, for some years, a teacher in the Institution of 
Bremen, but returned to Schleswig. Perhaps some of the 
readers of The Silent World can tell whether he is still 
living. I have three publications of his before me. (Fie 
mentions others which I have not seen. ) 

1. “ Der Taubstumme im uncultivirten Zustande, nebst 
Blicke in das Leben merkwiirdiger Taubstummen,” Bremen, 
1832, a well-written volume,of 221 pages, giving the author’s 
views on the condition of the uneducated deaf and dumb, with 
brief biographical sketches of remarkable deaf-mutes. (The 
writer condensed some of these last some years ago for The 
Gallaudet Guide.') 

2. Hints for the management of deaf-mute children in the 
paternal house up to the age of e'ght years—(the lowest age 
of admission at Schleswig. ) 

3. Counsel how to aid and guide the deaf-mute when he 

errters into the burgher condition, (that is, takes up a trade or 
calling,) after leaving school. I will not inflict the German 
titles on the reader. These two little pamphlets were pub¬ 
lished at Schleswig, in 1855. The second treats, first, of the 
choice of a trade ; second, of the choice of a master ; third, 
some rights or privileges of the pupils of the Schleswig Insti¬ 
tution, such for instance as that of having their indentures 
written on unstamped paper—they are favored in other ways 
by the laws ; fourth, how the deaf-mute is to be instructed in 
a trade ; fifth, concerning the care of his spiritual and cor¬ 
poreal well being ; sixth, how to converse with the deaf- 
mute, Here the author urges the employers and brother 
craftsmen of the deaf-mute, as a matter of benevolence, to take 
pains to accustom themselves to his imperfect utterance, and to 
speak slowly and distinctly, remembering that it is very diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish words on the lips by the eye. If the deaf- 
mute cannot speak well enough for this mode of communica¬ 
tion, recourse may be had to writing on paper, to writing with 
the finger in the air, or to finger alphabets, and often much 
time may be saved by the use of gestures. Seventh, of the 
jt.urneyings of the deaf-mute workmen. (The workmen of 
Germany are fond of travelling from town to town, and the 
deaf and dumb are as much addicted to this change of place as 
any others.) Eighth, of the condition of the deaf-mute in the 
trade and in the community ; that is, whether he is to be con¬ 
sidered capable of making bargains for himself and of keeping 
his own reckonings, &c. J. R. f. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR. 

-“ things like these, you know, must be 

At every famous victory.” 

During the civil war, one regiment after another encamped 
on the grounds in front of the Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Washington, D. C.,to drill, preparatory to. going to the front. 
The soldiers and the pupils frequently mingled in social inter¬ 
course, friendships sprang up, and when the regiments were 
called away to the battle-field, parting words and expressions 
of regret were exchanged between them and the pupils. 
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A guard was usually placed at the Institution gate with orders 
to allow no one to pass; still, the pupils had free access to the 
camps, the compassion of the soldiers for their little deaf-mute 
friends always getting the better of the stern discipline of war. 
The means some adopted to reconcile their convictions of 
duty with their tender feelings were rather amusing. For. in¬ 
stance, a grim son of the North, with a heart as large as the 
world, would advance on a group of boys, who sought to pass, 
and force them back at the point of his bayonet, giving them 
at the same time a kindly wink and a smile, and then pass on 
to another part of his beat, and suddenly evince a deep inter¬ 
est in the white dome of the distant Capitol ; or, discovering 
a dog or a pig about to pass the line, he would make after it 
with a praiseworthy attention to duty that, at least, did honor 
to his noble heart. While this feint was going on, the boys, 
grown wise by experience, would slip into the camp and chat 
with their soldier friends. One sentinel, more conscientious 
than others, refused to let the boys pass by any such manoeu¬ 
vres, but being loth to disappoint them, sent word to his su¬ 
perior officer inquiring if he should let them pass, and when 
the word came, “ Of course,” gladly gave way,with his mus¬ 
ket at a salute, as if to beg their pardon. Two of the boys 
were once taken for pretenders and spies in one of the camps, 
and arrested by a suspicious guard, but on being brought be¬ 
fore the commandant were discharged, it being proven that 
they were connected with the school. 

In the course of changes in the camps before the Institu¬ 
tion, a Pennsylvania regiment pitched its tents on this spot, 
and the same mutual interest and good will arose between its 
members and the pupils, and with greater intensity than usual, 
in view of the fact that several of this regiment had learned 
the manual alphabet, which enabled them to carry on a con¬ 
versation to better advantage. 

One evening four of these soldiers entered the Institution 
to honor Mrs. Thomas H. Gallaudet with a call. When she 
made her appearance in the parlor the eldest of these arose 
and spoke to her, telling her in the sign-language that they 
were brothers, and that their father and mother were deaf- 
mutes. He asked her to accept their appreciation of the great 
service which her husband, as founder of the first deaf and 
dumb school in this country, had rendered to their parents. 
The name of the brothers was Hawk, and their mother was 
a graduate of the Philadelphia school and their father of 
Old Hartford. The eldest was a Captain, the next a lieu¬ 
tenant, and another a sergeant. It must have gratified the good 
old lady to see her husband’s life-work thus bearing fruit in 
these four fresh, young lives, stalwart forms, and brave hearts, 
come forth, like the sons of Jesse, to offer up their lives, if 
need be, in the defence of their country. And need there was 
for two of them, for, after making a noble record, they died 
as the true soldier is proud to die, facing the enemy, and con¬ 
scious of having done their duty. 

A third, the youngest, a youth of sixteen, who was a drum¬ 
mer, again made his appearance at the Institution one Sabbath- 
day, before the end of nine months. He had undergone a 
fearful change. The boyish, bouyant look of a few months 
back was in his face no longer; he was sallow and thin, and 
bent with sickness and the burdens of war. His bonny brown 
hair had turned to grey under the severity of the physical suffer¬ 
ing he had undergone, and he was going home carrying a deep 
furrow plowed the whole width of his broad shoulders by a 
bullet at Ball’s Bluff. He was kindly cared for and sent on 
his way, while the inmates of the Institution were deeply im¬ 
pressed with the sufferings endured by the soldiers in the cruel 
war, and the sacrifice they were making for love of country. 

The joys of the dumb are always unspeakable. 


FROM BOSTON. 

We cannot forbear expressing our gratification at the candid 
and thorough manner in which the Albany Convention is re¬ 
ported and criticised in your October number. Every sensi¬ 
ble deaf-mute here says “Amen” to your attack on the drunken¬ 
ness so prevalent there. It is true, and pity ’tis ’tis true, that the 
same thing has been practised at the Conventions of the fcew 
England Gallaudet Association, and that the officers thereof 
have been, almost from' the beginning, accustomed to have a 
“parting spree” at the close of each gathering. We hope for 
a better order of things hereafter, inasmuch as not a single 
officer of the Concord (N. H.) Convention drank a glass, and 
their usual meeting, at the end of the gathering, although last¬ 
ing until long after midnight, closed with prayer and a quiet 
retiring to rest, instead of the usual bacchanalian revel. Every 
earnest deaf-mute will pray for a continuance of this reform. 
If the young men who attend these gatherings will consult 
their best interests, they will abandon the “ social glass,” and 
it lies with their quondam teachers and their officers and 
elders to induce them to do this by precept and example. If 
The World is always thus honest and independent, standing 
up for what is right and prcrper, and condemning what is wrong 
and vicious, at the same time that it points out a remedy for 
the last, it must and will prosper. The principal topics of 
conversation among us now are 

THE COMING CONVENTION 

of the New England Gallaudet Association of Deaf-Mutes, 
and the “ Clerc Memorial.” It is expected that the result of 
the Convention will be to place the Association on a firmer 
basis, it having been in a very poor pecuniary condition for 
some years. The arrangements are such as will make it worth 
attending, and it is hoped that our friends, both far and near, 
will be on hand, both to contribute to its prosperity and to 
enjoy the good time provided for them. 

Mr. Swett’s circular notice regarding the Convention says 
that the Clerc Memorial will be brought under notice during 
the gathering. As this may not be deemed plain enough, we 
take the liberty to say, from undeniable authority, that it is the 
intention of Mr. Swett and the officers of the Association to 
do all in their power to forward and strengthen the labors and 
plans of the committee appointed at Albany, several members 
of which are expected to be present. 

We cordially endorse your assertion that the manifestation 
of an interest in the Association by 

THE OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM, 

at Hartford, would be for the good of both. That this is so, 
is amply proved by the experience of the Empire State Asso¬ 
ciation, who have, in the person of I. Lewis Peet, the Prin¬ 
cipal of the New York Institution, an energetic and enthusi¬ 
astic supporter, and it is not too much to say that it owes the 
greater part of its prosperity to his influence and interest. 
The principal and teachers at Hartford are showing a good 
degree of interest in the Clerc Memorial, and we hope to see 
it extended to the Association. 

“ OLD TOM BROWN,” 

of Henniker, N. H., well and favorably known to our class, 
went West with his son, a teacher in the Michigan Institute, 
after the Albany Convention, and on his return he stopped a 
day or two here. He said that while he did not visit the 
West at a favorable time, everything being parched with 
drought, still, he saw enough to convince him that it was a 
great, growing, and fertile country—just the place for the 
young men of the present and coming generations to locate, 
and build up fortune, character, and fame. For himself, he 
was too old to take advantage of the state of things, and was 
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contentedly returning to his paternal acres among the granite 
hills. The bearded and weather-beaten, but genial, face of 
the old veteran, together with his towering form, makes an 
impression wherever he goes. He is enthusiastic about the 
Clerc Memorial. The committee could not have chosen a 
better chairman. He will devote himself, heart and soul, to 
the completion of the project. All the reward he asks is to 
be permitted to live till the Memorial is erected, and to be 
present at its inauguration. 

GEORGE HOMER, 

as widely known as Brown, still pursues his daily round as a 
distribution clerk in the post office here. Witfi an intelli¬ 
gent wife, and two handsome, interesting children, he ought 
to be a happy man, in a temporal sense at least. He was an 
active and efficient member of the committees on the plate 
presentation to Messrs. Gallaudet and Clerc, and the Gallaudet 
Monument. He is treasurer of the Clerc Memorial Fund 
for New England, and, although younger hands have taken up 
the burden this time, yet he manifests great interest that they 
should carry it successfully to its destination. The usual 

LECTURES 

are being delivered this winter before the deaf-mute societies 
of the city. Mr. Chamberlain, of Marblehead, has already 
delivered two on “Ancient Greece,” and Mr. Bartlett, of 
Hartford, one or two, on various subjects. These lectures are 
varied or alternated by prayer-meetings and social gatherings, 
which tend to keep the deaf-mutes acquainted with and in¬ 
terested in each other. There are two 

SOCIETIES 

among the deaf-mutes here, although there is practically no 
necessity for more than one. In fact, one would more 
thoroughly and successfully minister to the wants of the 
whole, both spiritual and temporal, than can two . 

Mr. Bartlett, of Hartford, preaches for the Union, and 
John O. David, of Amherst, N. H., for the Association. Oc¬ 
casionally, Mr. Bartlett appoints a substitute, and the Associ¬ 
ation sometimes invites some other preacher. 

On a recent occasion, the Association invited Mr. Clark, 
of Hartford, to preach to them, and he accepted the invitation. 
His sermon, wfiich was a very good one, well delivered, was 
attended by Mr. Bartlett and the whole of the Union. Mr. 
B. took part in the services, by invitation of Mr. C., and at 
the close he made a stirring and pathetic appeal to the mutes, 
as a body, to use all their energies to effect a union of the two 
societies. That they were not indifferent to the appeal was 
proved by many moistened eyes, and by the cordial manner 
in which the members of the two societies mingled and con¬ 
versed after the services closed. 

In the afternoon the Association attended the meeting of 
the Union, by invitation. Mr. Bartlett preached a stirring 
sermon, one eminently suited to the time and place. At its 
close, the same cordial feeling was manifested as in the morn¬ 
ing, and more than one remarked that it was “good to be 
there,” and that it was a pity if this state of things could not 
last. Officers of both societies were noticed consulting to¬ 
gether, and the latest reliable news is that the Union has called 
a special meeting to devise means to unite the two societies, 
and have invited the proper officers of the Association to be 
present and co-operate with them in the good work. 

If the two work together as Christian brethren and respon¬ 
sible men, they can hardly fail of a satisfactory and amicable 
arrangement. The results of a reunion of the two societies— 
they were originally one—cannot fail to be highly beneficial 
to the whole body of deaf-mutes, both temporarily and spiritu¬ 
ally. Every friend of the deaf-mute will earnestly pray for such 
a result. 


THE DEAF-MUTES IN MARBLEHEAD, 

some dozen in number, have lately organized an association 
for mutual benefit and religious instruction, under the name 
of the “ Marblehead Deaf-Mute Christian Association.” They 
have meetings every Sunday afternoon, which are attended by 
nearly all the neighboring deaf-mutes, of whom, within a circle 
of four miles from the town, there are full twenty. It is hoped 
that much good may result from this small beginning. There 
is no question as to the benefits to be derived from regular 
gatherings of deaf-mutes in their own localities, where there is 
one or more of sufficient intelligence and influence to instruct 
and guide the rest. 

While writing of Marblehead, we are reminded of the arti¬ 
cle in the October number of The World, entitled “Na¬ 
ture’s Fish-Barrel.” 

One of the residents, who thinks he is meant by the “Sea¬ 
side philosopher,” protests that his dictionary was not “upside 
down,” as he does not own one* and has not one in the house. 
“Old schoolmate,” who managed the helm during P.’s sai 
outside the headlands, says he did not see any moon that night. 
The night was so dark that, on the return trip, he had to send 
Chamberlain, who was on board, forward to keep a lookout 
for buoys and other obstructions. P. also went forward, and 
may have been so interested in the phosphorescence of the 
waves as the boat’s prow clove them asunder as afterward to 
have retained an impression that it was a moonlight night. He 
says he will show P. the difference between moonshine and 
phosphorescence if he ever comes to Marblehead again. We 
have tidings of the 

DEATH 

of Benjamin Rowe, of New Gloucester, Maine, (American 
Asylum, 1848,) killed while walking on a railroad track. A 
brother-in-law of his, also a deaf-mute, was killed in the same 
manner last year. Mr. Rowe had six deaf-mute brothers and 
sisters, of whom most are still living, and by marriage and inter¬ 
marriage the number of deaf-mute relatives is very large. 
Their number is, however, much smaller than that of the 
mute relatives of the Brown family, of which “ Old Tom,” 
elsewhere mentioned, is the head. Mr. Chamberlain says 
that in talking of these things with Messrs. Brown and Swett, 
he discovered, by actual enumeration, that the number of deaf- 
mutes in that family, of all degrees of actual relationship, was 
over one hundred and twenty-five. 

We are also informed of the recent death of Benjamin 
Clough, a resident of Natick, Mass., who visited California in 
the days of the “gold fever,” and did well at mining, if we 
may judge of his prosperity after his return. Charles Parker, 
of West Rupert, Vt., has also gone to his long home. In 
the pursuit of his business of alphabet peddler fie was prob¬ 
ably known in every place of any size in New England, and 
in many others. We think he originated the business, but 
had rather he hadn’t, as, while it may give a person a living, 
still it offers too many temptations to make it profitable or de¬ 
sirable to our class. We understand he leaves a wife and seven 
children. We recently paid a visit to the 

SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES 

in Pemberton Square, in this city, and were very much inter¬ 
ested and surprised at the progress made by the children. The 
school is conducted on the articulation plan, and the results, 
in many cases, are encouraging. We will try to give you de¬ 
tails in our next. For the present, our letter is already too 
long. NIXON. 


A considerate organ-grinder played “ Hear me, Norma,” 
before the Hartford Deaf-Mute Institution during a whole 
afternoon. 
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THE CENSUS AND THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Mr. Harrington, Chief Clerk of the Census Bureau, has 
kindly furnished us the advance sheets of the census. They 
present some interesting statistics with reference to the number 
and whereabouts of the deaf and dumb in the United States. 
We have taken some trouble to include in the following table 
the number of those who are at present in attendance at school, 
and of those who, although between the ages of five and twenty 
years, are debarred from the privilege of education. From the 
table it appears that there are 7,562 deaf and dumb persons 
who are of the proper school age. Of these, 3,770 are in at¬ 
tendance at school, while 3,792 are deprived of the blessing of 
education. 


States. 

Total. 

6 

£ 

Colored. 

Male.- 

Female. 

School Age—5 to 20. 

At School. 

Not at School. 

Alabama. 

401 

262 

139 

205. 

190 

180 

55 

125 

Arkansas. 

2(35 

230 

29 

142 

123 

132 

42 

90 

California. 

141 

139 

2 

79 

62 

97 

59 

3S 

Connecticut. 

221 

217 

4 

117 

104 

84 

57 

27 

Delaware. 

01 

51 

7 

34 

27 

15 

4 

11 

Florida. 

48 

32 

16 

29 

19 

30 



Georgia. 

320 

237 

89 

10S 

158 

155 

57 

98 

Illinois. 

833 

823 

10 

484 

349 

417 

293 

124 

Indiana. 

872 

.835 

7 

4-37 

405 

408 

200 

208 

Iowa. 

549 

548 

1 

315 

234 

257 

99 

158 

Kansas. 

121 

1L4 

7 

72 

49 

61 

50 

11 

Kentucky. 

723 

034 

89 

365 

358 

320 

81 

239 

Louisiana. 

197 

154 

43 

105 

92 

73 

31 

42 


351 

35 L 


18' 3 


125 

52 

73 

Maryland. 

384 

311 

73 

229 

155 

198 

97 

101 

Massachusetts. 

050 

651 

5 

370 

280 

313 

200 

113 

Michigan .. 

455 

454 

1 

258 

197 

207 

140 

67 

M innesota. 

1(30 

165 

1 

99 

07 

110 

65 

45 

M ississippi.. 

245 

134 

111 

145 

100 

99 

35 

64 

Missouri. 

790 

751 

39 

3S9 

401 

436 

170 

260 





22 

33 

24 

12 

12 


4 

4 


2 


4 


4 


188 

1S8 


103 

85 

54 

18 

3 ; 

New Jersey. 

277 

208 

9 

145 

132 

119 

40 

73 

New York. 

1,783 

1.708 

15 

984 

799 

748 

018 

130 

North Carolina. . 

019 

442 

177 

358 

201 

289 

120 

109 

Ohio. 

1,339 

1 : 323 

10 

709 

030 

653 

331 

322 

Oregon. 

23 

22 

1 

13 

10 

1 1 

20 

—9 

Pennsylvania. 

1,438 

1,425 

8 

777 

G50 

054 

224 

430 

Rhode island. 

71 

09 

2 

47 

24 

28 

7 

21 

South Carolina. 

212 

122 

90 

118 

94 

103 

27 

70 

Tennessee. 

570 

470 

94 

304 

2(30 

243 

112 

131 

Texas. 

232 

185 

47 

140 

80 

110 

35 


Vermont. 

1(37 

U37 


88 

78 

5C. 

10 


Virginia. 

534 

401 

133 

298 

230 

222 

100 

li2 

West Virginia.. 

218 

214 

4 

125 

93 

79 

25 

54 

Wisconsin. 

459 

459 


270 

183 

280 

130 

144 

Total. 

15,983 

14,713 

1,270 

8,780 

7,203 

7.454 

3,703 

3.751 

Territories. 









Colorado. 

4 

4 


1 

3 

3 


3 

Dakota. 

4 

4 


2 

2 


3 

District ofColuinbia. 

134 

108 

26 

92 

42 

70 

67 

3 

Idaho. 

1 

1 


1 





Montana. 

5 

4 

1 

1 

4 

2 


2 

New Mexico. 

48 

48 


30 

18 

10 


10 

Utah. 

18 

18 


4 

14 

9 


g 

Washington. 

0 



3 

3 

4 


4 

Wyoming. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 


1 








Total. 

222 

194 

28 

136 

86 

108 

67 

41 

Grand total U. S. 

16,205 

14,907 

1,298 

8,910 

7,289 

7,502 

3,770 

3,792 


There are a few who are afflicted in more ways than one ; 
96 are blind and deaf and dumb ; 59 of the deaf and dumb 
are insane; 140 of the idiots are deaf and dumb; 7 poor 
wretches are blind, deaf, dumb and insane, and 1 1 of the idiots 
are also blind, deaf and dumb. From the returns it appears 
that the deaf and dumb do not attain to the great age that many 
of the blind seem to have reached. Only two deaf-mutes are 
down for one hundred years, while there are 176 blind persons 
who have lived over a century. Both of the deaf-mute cen¬ 


tenarians are negroes—one a resident of Missouri and the 
other of New York. Only 31 of the blind who are over one 
hundred years are white people. 

That there are great inaccuracies in the enumeration of the 
deaf and dumb no one who glances over the table, and thinks of 
the <c great expectations ” of some persons, can scarcely doubt. 
The last report of the Nebraska Institution claims 100 deaf 
mutes in that State of the proper school age, while the Census 
gives only 55, all told, and only 24 of suitable age for school. 

Mr. McWhorter, superintendent of the Louisiana Institu¬ 
tion, says in his report: “ One of the most striking features of 
the Census enumeration, when viewed in connection with the 
facts obtained by direct information from parents or friends of 
those not enumerated, is the glaring inaccuracy in the omission 
of so many. In New Orleans, with only a partial canvassing 
of the city, I find that at least one-fourth of these unfortunate 
children were overlooked.” No doubt such omissions were 
made in other parts of the State. 

Mr. Mclntire, the superintendent of the Indiana Institution, 
in his report for 1869, calculated, according to the statistics of 
other States and the increase of the population of Indiana, that 
the number of deaf-mutes in Indiana would be 1,200 by this 
time. The Census reports 872. 

Again: Mr. Fay, of the Ohio Institution, states in his last 
report that “ the number of uneducated deaf-mutes of a school¬ 
able age, (between ten and twenty years,) at home, amounts 
to 212, and yet there is reason to believe that a large number 
have been overlooked.” Mr. Fay got his figures from the 
county auditors, who sent the returns to the State Department. 
Yet the Census Report gives only 169 between ten and twenty 
years old. Mr. Fay further says : “ Of forty-seven pupils 
who, since September, have come for the first time from 
counties from which returns are on file, and who must have 
been at home when the canvass was made, only twenty-one 
are upon the county lists.” 

In 1868 a careful enumeration of this class of persons was 
made in Massachusetts, and the result showed 950 deaf-mutes, 
now cut down by the Census to 656. Doubtless similar in¬ 
accuracies could be found in all the States and Territories, but 
the instances cited are sufficient to show an inexcusable loose¬ 
ness in the returns. We should not be surprised if, as The 
New York Independent says, there are really 30,000 deaf-mutes 
in the United States. We hope something may be done to 
insure an accurate enumeration at the end of this decade. 

But even with the present table we confess to no little 
astonishment at the number of deaf and dumb children who 
are growing up in ignorance. How large the number is in 
reality we fear even to conjecture, and can only hope, without 
the least ground, that in this respect, at least, the returns exag¬ 
gerate the truth. 


Mute admiration—That shown for his sweetheart by a 
fellow that can neither hear nor speak.— Radii. 

A gentleman in the reading-room of the Astor House ex¬ 
claims, <f I would give one thousand dollars to hear Nilsson 
in Lucia di Lammermoor to-night.” Immediately he is beset 
by several ticket speculators, who offer him any number of 
tickets at $5 each. “ No, no ! ’tis of no use. I am stone 
deaf! ” says he. 

An engine grazed a woman in Dawson, Georgia, so close as 
to cut off her ear, and that was the first she heard of its ap¬ 
proach. We heard an engine once, and much in the same 
manner. It struck our elbow as we were walking beside the 
track with arms akimbo, and sent us spinning round like a top. 
We never want to hear an engine again. We are content to 
be deaf. 
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END OF VOL UME I. 

With this number closes the first volume of The Silent 
World. The next issue will signalize its appearance in a 
new form. 

Our readers will remember that in the prospectus which we 
issued in May last we stated that we should at some future 
time change the paper to a semi-monthly, if it was well sup¬ 
ported. It is our privilege and our pleasure to announce that 
that time has now arrived, and therefore from the first of Jan¬ 
uary, 1872, The Silent World will come out as an eight- 
page semi-monthly, appearing regularly on or before the first 
and fifteenth of each month. 

It must be as gratifying to our friends as it is to us to see 
The Silent World thus take the lead in a matter which it 
was the first to propose, and we promise them it is but 
the earnest of still greater things ; for as we gain more and 
more the confidence of the community, we shall enlarge and 
improve our paper to the utmost, and try to make it a fit rep¬ 
resentative of what is truest and best in the deaf and dumb. 

We, of course, depend upon our friends to sustain us in this 
new move, and every readei can aid us very much and with but 
little trouble. Every new subscriber is a valuable acquisition, 
not only for the sum he pays, but as extending our circulation 
and thus enabling us to charge more for our advertisements. 
If every subscriber would get his neighbor to take the paper 
our list would be doubled, and we ask of those who think 
kindly of our efforts to interest and instruct the class to do 
what they can. 

As a slight compensation for the time thus expended in our 
behalf we offer the premiums given on our last page, and we 
could wish that every subscriber would give us the opportunity 
to present him the highest premium on our list. Such an op¬ 
portunity would be the most welcome New Year’s present we 
could receive. 

Look at the premiums. 

THE WASHINGTON DELEGATES 
AT ALBANY . 

The course of the Washington delegates to the Albany 
Convention has been made the subject of many comments and 
some unjust criticisms. No one, we presume, whatever his 
opinions, has desired to deny that the meeting was a legitimate 
Clerc Memorial Convention; but the mere fact of accepting 
the invitation, electing and sending delegates, and presenting 
credentials, qualified credentials too, upon the part of the 
Washington Association, did not of itself acknowledge legiti¬ 
macy or warrant its delegates to violate their instructions, for, 
until the report of the committee upon credentials, there could 
be no absolute data concerning the composition of the Con¬ 
vention, or, in this particular case, to give ground for the 
assumption that Ohio and Illinois were unrepresented. The 
delegates could not go back to their primary and state, upon 
hearsay, that these Associations were unrepresented; they must 
have definite and reliable information, from the credentials re¬ 
ported by the committee, that no delegates had appeared from 
these localities, and until this report was brought in their cre¬ 


dentials were good, and, by their terms, no longer, the case 
being as it was, and we are surprised that the committee over¬ 
looked such an obvious fact as this limitation. 

Nor does Mr. Parkinson, we take it, consider himself as 
having turned back at the eleventh hour to accept a seat in the 
Committee upon the Constitution. Only when the commit¬ 
tee reported that it was inadvisable to frame a constitution for 
the action of the Convention, and asked to be continued as a 
General Committee, with rather extended powers, (by this 
prolongation virtually dropping the character of a mere sub¬ 
committee of the Albany Convention,) did Mr. P. accept the 
additional seat tendered him, the one previously offered having 
already been filled. And if he had considered himself a mem¬ 
ber of the Convention he would probably have urged the 
nomination of certain other persons, not present or partici¬ 
pating in the proceedings, to membership upon jhe commit¬ 
tee—Mr. Frank Read, of the Illinois Association, for instance. 
There would certainly have been nothing out of the way in 
tendering seats to such gentlemen, considering the present 
functions of the committee. 

It is but just to state that considerable discussion has been 
provoked here by H.’s denunciation in the October number 
of The World of the conditions imposed upon the Washington 
delegates as “hasty and every way unfortunate.” The local 
Association acted according to the best light it had, with a 
desire to stand by those who had given in their adherence to 
the Washington plan, whether they had seen fit to ratify the 
Washington nominations or not. It is doubtful whether, with 
the Albany Convention and its work before them, a majority 
of the District Association would now recede from their ap¬ 
proval of the terms governing their delegates ; but with the ob¬ 
jects of the committee resulting from the Convention they 
are, we believe, almost unanimously in hearty accord, although 
the progress made is thus far unknown. 

NOTES. 

It is proposed to form an association among the graduates 
of the Illinois Institution, and hold the first convention in Sep¬ 
tember, 1872. God speed. 

We acknowledge the receipt of cards to the crystal wedding 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus A. Converse, graduates of the Hart¬ 
ford Institution, which they celebrated at Winchendon, Mass., 
on Monday evening, November 20, 1871. May they live to 
receive the congratulations of their friends on their diamond 
wedding anniversary, and may we be there to tender ours, as 
the representative of the venerable Silent World. 

We print in this number items which, with those given last 
month, show pretty conclusively that the deaf were as liberal 
as anybody in their donations for the relief of the sufferers by 
the terrible fires in the Northwest. We say as liberal as 
anybody, for we judge by Christ’s rule, which looks upon the 
willingness of the giver and not upon the amount. A. T. 
Stewart, with his $50,000, could not have exhibited greater 
sincerity and earnestness than did the pupils of the New York 
Institution in the celerity with which they raised their $200 
by a pantomimic exhibition. Nor is Jim Fisk, with all his 
bustle and his lightning-express trains, more worthy of ad¬ 
miration than those students in the College at Washington who 
turned their pockets inside out, and thereby denied themselves 
many an oyster stew. Others have been equally liberal; and 
it speaks well for the great heart of humanity when even the 
deaf and dumb stretch forth their hands to their unfortunate 
fellow-men with aid, comfort, and consolation—they whom the 
world regards as only fit to be the recipients of aid and pity 
themselves. 
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According to Joe Mount, the style of Professor Porter, of 
the National Deaf-Mute College, brother of President Porter, 
of Yale, one of the editors of the new illustrated edition 
of Webster’s Dictionary, former editor of The A?mah , and 
author of a Treatise on Grammar, abounds in “ cursed deaf- 
dumb idioms.” Point them out, dear Joe. 

The unfriendliness of Mr. Hotchkiss toward me, as demonstrated in the 
July, September, and October numbers of The Silent World, constrains me 
to send this letter to you for insertion in your paper, if agreeable to you. I 
don’t think I shall ever feel willing to write any articles for his journal be¬ 
cause of his avowed determination (in the Sept. No., p. 8) to mutilate letters, 
as he did Mr. Trist’s letter by omitting the two words, scholar and poet , which, 
as honors, in addition to that of “ artist,” allowed to be printed, my friend 
really believed were my desert .—John Carlin in The Advance. 

It is patent that Mr. Carlin has one attribute of the poet—a 
tendency to deal in imagination rather than in matters of fact; 
for he is wrong in his assumption that either abridgement or 
explanation was made by Mr. Hotchkiss, and wrong again if 
he desires to convey the impression that the editors of this 
paper would abridge or alter a communication published on 
the writer’s responsibility in any material point, such as a 
statement of fact or exposition of theory ; and wrong, finally, 
if he would attribute to the editors any feelings but those of 
kindness and sincere good will toward Mr. C. in omitting 
words which they thought would offend any person of proper 
modesty and good sense. 


Mr. Wm. French has resigned the office of Principal of the 
Nebraska Institution, consequently The Home Circle dies. 

Charles Dickens an Impudent Fellow. —About three 
years ago two deaf-mute ladies were journeying from Washing¬ 
ton to New York. While chatting unconcernedly, they be¬ 
came conscious of the penetrating eyes of a gentleman fixed 
upon them with quite a decided stare. As he kept it up, with 
short intermissions, during the whole of the nine hours’ jour¬ 
ney, the ladies were not long in reaching a verdict of “ no 
gentleman,” and delivered opinions of his impudence which 
the man would not have thought very complimentary could he 
have understood them. On reaching New York, the husband 
of one of the ladies met them, and she directed his attention 
to their staring fellow-passenger. The husband smiled and 
asked: “ Do you know who that is ? ” “I know* him to be 
a most impudent fellow,” retorted the wife, “and have no 
wish to become better acquainted.” “ O ! well! perhaps you 
would feel flattered at his stare did you know that gentleman 
is Charles Dickens ! ” 

Mary, Countess of Orkney, was deaf and dumb, and mar¬ 
ried by signs. She lived with her husband, Murrough, first 
Marquis of Thomond, who was also her first cousin, at his 
seat, Rostellon, on the harbor of Cork. Shortly after the 
birth of her first child, the nurse, with considerable astonish¬ 
ment, saw the mother cautiously approach the cradle in which 
the infant was sleeping, evidently full of some deep design. 
She having perfectly assured herself that the child really 
slept, took out a large stone which she had concealed under 
her shawl, and, to the horror of the nurse—who, like all 
persons ot the lowest order in her country, indeed in most 
countries, was fully impressed with the idea of the peculiar 
cunning and malignity of the “ dumties”—seized it with an 
intent to fling it down vehemently. Before the nurse could 
interpose, the Countess had flung the stone—not, however, 
as the servant apprehended, at the child, but on the floor ; of 
course it made a great noise, the child immediately awoke, 
and cried. The Countess, who had looked with maternal 
eagerness to the result of her experiment, fell on her knees in 
a transport of joy. She had discovered that her child pos¬ 
sessed a sense that was wanting in herself. 


[correspondence.] 

DOWN WITH THE SIG N- L A N G U A G E . 

To the Editor of The Silent World : 

Sir : In the last number of your periodical there is an ar¬ 
ticle referring to the Brothers MacLellan, of Belleville, Onta¬ 
rio, in which there is an error. I take the liberty of correct¬ 
ing it. 

We were not educated at the Edinburgh, but at the Glas¬ 
gow Institution—an Institution which stands pre-eminently 
at the head of all others for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, from the simple fact that in it signs are almost ignored, 
they being used only for a few months when the pupil first 
enters school, and even then as seldom and as little as possible. 

I cannot speak too strongly against the use of signs in the 
education of the deaf and dumb, for, instead of assisting to de¬ 
velop their mental faculties, they are a great drawback and hin¬ 
drance. In fact, I have never met any one who was educated 
at an Institution where signs were the rule and words the ex¬ 
ception that could express himself with fluency and ease, even 
in common conversation. Such were always hesitating, as if 
in search of a word to convey their ideas; whereas, from the 
system pursued in the Glasgow school, our old Alma Mater , 
its pupils, when they leave it, are fit to take their places in the 
journey through life as the equals of their more fortunate 
brethren. 

I observe that the use of signs is carried on to great excess 
in almost all of the Institutions in the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. 

I regret that I had not an opportunity of speaking with the 
writer of the article aforesaid, for I feel confident that I could 
have convinced him of the superiority of the double-handed 
alphabet over the single-handed. I admit that each has its 
own disadvantages as well as advantges, but by the use of the 
double-handed you can emphasize certain words to express your 
feelings, which cannot be done with the single-handed. 

Trusting that the time will soon come when signs will be 
completely done away with in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and that you will give this a place in your next issue, 
I am, yours truly, a. l. maclellan. 

Belleville, Ontario, November 14, 1871. 


AGRICULTURE FOR DEAF-MUTES ? 

Dear Silent World: I was greatly interested in Gov¬ 
ernor Hoffman’s suggestion to deaf-mutes, at the Convention 
held in Albany, last summer, respecting the advantages of a 
farming life for them. The more, because the idea was a fa¬ 
vorite one with the orator of the occasion, and received the 
distinguished approval of Mr. Isaac Peet and Dr. Gallaudet. 
In my subsequent reading I chanced to find the following pas¬ 
sages in Francis Bowen’s able treatise on Political Economy, 
as adapted to American society. Perhaps you will agree with 
me in thinking that there is more reason than was supposed 
for the preference shown by deaf-mutes for the trades and for 
art, rather than for agricultural pursuits, after you have read 
these extracts : 

“ The use of the steam-engine in many kinds of farm work, 
and the recent invention of so many sowing, reaping, mowing, 
and threshing machines, have permanently diminished the 
number of agricultural laborers, and thereby lowered the rates 
of wages everywhere, even in manufactures. This is one of 
the causes—others will be pointed out hereafter—why the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture in Great Britain is 
constantly becoming less, so that a process of depopulating the 
rural districts seems to be going on, at the same time that pau¬ 
perism is increasing, and the multitudes who take refuge in the 
cities and manufacturing towns find little employment there. 
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and scant wages. Through the extended use of such ma¬ 
chinery, indeed, a great farm comes to resemble a huge man¬ 
ufactory, in which sream furnishes the whole motive power, 
and the number of human beings employed is small, out of all 
proportion, to the work done. This result is a triumph of 
inventive skill and money-making ingenuity ; but it is a mat¬ 
ter of evil omen for the classes who are wholly dependent 
upon the wages of labor.” (Pages 54-5.) “ The labor of one 

practised and skilful artisan is equal to that of at least three 
raw hands or rude laborers.” * * * << If agriculture alone 

is pursued, all the mechanical skill of the people is wasted ” 
* * * “ Nearly the whole native population of Massachu¬ 

setts being occupied with tasks that require skill, care, and in¬ 
genuity, we depend for a supply of rude labor almost exclu¬ 
sively upon immigrant foreigners. These do all the coarse 
work,” &c. (Pages 71,73, 750 Again: “Agriculture is neces¬ 
sarily diffusive in its effects;” hence he argues that “ in West¬ 
ern America * * * the processes of agriculture, as well as 

most of the arts of life, tend to deterioration, rather than im¬ 
provement.” [Page 90.) I would not pervert the author’s 
language, but it is an interesting inquiry whether our educated 
deaf-mutes are not to be elevated more by mechanical and 
artistic than by agricultural pursuits ? 

Yours, truly, Francis j. cl*erc. 

Burd Asylum, West Philadelphia, November 2, 1871. 

[The question which our correspondent propounds is truly 
an interesting one, and in the absence of sufficient data we 
cannot give an opinion either way. If, in engaging in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, the only position a deaf-mute could aspire to 
was that of day laborer, very little could be said in favor of 
this occupation as a means of elevating the class ; but the 
fact—which in making the preceding extracts seems to have 
been lost sight of—is, that deaf-mutes often are and always may 
be proprietors of the soil they cultivate. 

We think that this is the view that the orator of the day at 
the Albany Convention, as well as Messrs. Peetand Gallaudet, 
took in recommending a farmer’s life to the deaf and dumb. 
Mr. Johnson’s plea for agriculture was, as we really believe, 
very timely, although needlessly marred by a sneer at the Col¬ 
lege in this city. There are, without doubt, many deaf-mutes 
in large towns gaining a scant and uncertain livelihood from 
mechanical pursuits, for which they have no taste nor aptitude. 
If these could be persuaded to go into the country, many of 
them would find that their sphere is the field and farm, and 
there is no question but that the great majority of them would 
be elevated and improved, physically, mentally, and morally. 
Therefore we say that the advocacy of an agricultural life by 
the gentlemen at Albany was timely, and was the means of 
bringing the subject prominently and forcibly to the minds of 
many who will be benefited by its consideration. 

If we allow that deaf-mutes may be the proprietors of what 
Mr. Bowen calls “ a huge manufactory, in which steam fur¬ 
nishes the whole motive power”—and we see no reason why 
it should not be allowed—what a vast field is here thrown 
open for the exercise of their ingenuity, industry, skill, and 
perseverance. In these days, when in every branch of indus¬ 
try old methods are being superseded by improvements, and 
the application of science to the commonest employments of 
life is taking away their sordid, plodding character, and lifting 
them more into the realm of intellectual pursuits, it would be 
strange if a farming life could not be made to elevate and im¬ 
prove its followers. Dealing with the simple elements of 
science, air, light, heat, earth, and water, it is, it anything, 
capable of a greater application of scientific study and effort 
than almost any other pursuit, and can be made to employ any 
amount of intellectual culture. 


Scientific farming is attracting more and more attention, and 
but justly too, for the warning that is conveyed to us from the 
starving population of Persia—a country that could, in the 
fourteenth century, support the army of Tamerlane, who 
marched without commissariat or baggage, during a bloody 
contest—the lesson impressed by the sterile soil of the once 
fertile valley of the Euphrates, by the arid region of Spain, a 
land flowing with milk and honey in the time of the Romans, 
and by the increasing droughts in our own country, bids us to 
take measures for a more careful and less exhaustive culture of 
the soil. Science came to the aid of Spain and saved it from 
utter extinction, and science alone will some time save us what 
Spain suffered—a reduction of her population from forty 
millions to sixteen millions in a few hundred years. 

Agricultural schools and colleges, where a proper training 
in this branch of science may be obtained, are quite numer¬ 
ous, and are constantly increasing in numbers, and Mr. John¬ 
son, by his fling at a college education for farmers, proved him¬ 
self quite behind the age. 

The deaf-mute who wishes to engage in farming can pre¬ 
pare himself for the highest efficiency in this pursuit by a 
course of study in the National Deaf-Mute College. There 
are several now in this Institution who are pursuing a course 
having special reference to their future lives as tillers of the 
soil, and every deaf-mute of ability who has a taste for this 
mode of life should do the same. They will be more suc¬ 
cessful, and enjoy life tenfold better, for having their minds 
cultivated, disciplined, and enriched by such a course of study. 

Some may say that it is indeed a fine prospect to imagine 
one’s self the proprietor of untold acres, but they ask how the 
acres are to be obtained. To such we say our country is 
broad, and there is enough fertile land that may be had at a 
very cheap figure, from five to fifty dollars an acre. And then, 
the laws of the United States allow the pre-emption of un¬ 
claimed lands in the West by settlers: and, again, the home¬ 
stead law gives land to actual residents who have occupied it 
for a certain number of years—three, five, or ten. So that no 
one who wishes to be a farmer need put in the plea of poverty 
as a hindrance. 

We do not wish to be understood, in saying what we have, 
as advocating an agricultural life above all others. As we said 
at the beginning of our remarks, we cannot give an opinion 
for either mechanical and artistic, or agricultural pursuits, from 
the facts we have at command, and we have only wished to 
affirm that agriculture is worthy of being brought into com¬ 
parison with any other calling, upon its own merits. We have 
also tried to make evident that all who wish can be farmers, 
without being mere unthinking plodders. As we do not be¬ 
lieve in mere intellect apart from a healthy body, so we must 
decline to rest our faith in a sound body alone —mens sana in 
corpore sano . 

As much and more could perhaps be said for mechanical 
and artistic pursuits as a means of the elevation of the deaf 
and dumb. But whatever is said, let no deaf-mute be ashamed 
to be a farmer. It is one of the noblest avocations, and one 
upon which the world depends for its very existence.] 


The Manhattan Literary Association of New York city 
gave $50 of their fund to aid the suffering deaf-mutes of Chi¬ 
cago. 

Nathantel Glidden, a deaf man, aged 84 years, was struck 
by a parsing train on the Knox & Lincoln railroad last week, 
near the station in Nobleboro, Maine, and instantly killed. 

Contributions amounting to $22.50 were collected from 
the deaf-mutes of Baltimore, in the chapel of Grace Church, 
on the 15th of October, for the relief of the sufferers by the 
Chicago fire, and forwarded through Mr. Samuel A. Adams. 
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INSTITUTION NEWS. 


AMERICAN ASYLUM. 

Mrs. Phebe C. White, who has been matron for 32 years, resigned her 
position recently, and retires to enjoy the quiet and rest she has so well earned. 
Among the hundreds of graduates who have been under her care, her name 
(°r h er S1 £ n > it is just as well remembered, and is more often used, by her 
silent children) is a synonym for motherly solicitude and kindness The best 
wishes of all follow her. 1 he teachers presented her with a fine easy-chair 
and dainty card-table j the pupils contributed their mites, and purchased a 
handsome breastpin of jet and pearls, set in gold, while the help matched this 
gift with sleeve-buttons of the same material and style. Other equally fine 
presents from more intimate friends in the Institution testified to the strong 
hold she had on the affections of those with whom she came in contact, and 
their regret at parting with her. 

But the loss of her services is not so much felt when Miss M. C. Greenlaw 
takes her place. T. his lady is well qualified by a long residence in the Institu¬ 
tion for all the duties of the position So easy and natural has been the change 
that an officer in the Institution states it thus : “ Mrs. White slips out and Miss 
Greenlaw slips in.” 

It will please her friends to know that Mrs. White is enjoying the best of 
health. 

There have just been received here two twins, 21 years old, who have been 
leading a partially wild life, sleeping in the woods, hunting, fishing, &c. But 
the fact that they are dumb while not deaf, they understanding readily what is 
spoken to them, makes their’san interesting case. 

One of the little boys, Master Arthur E. Callender, from the State of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, died recently of congestion of the brain. He was a very quiet little 
boy, never engaging in boisterous play, and it is related of him that at one time 
his mother showed him a hymn. He looked till he found the word Jesus in it, 
which he pointed out. At another time she gave him another hymn, which 
he read through, but not finding that word, he shut the book and shook his 
head. Let us hope he lias found Jesus in person now. 

This Institution has a feature in its school exercises which other Institutions 
might do well to copy if they have it not already. On Wednesday afternoon 
of every second week school closes half an hour earlier than usual, and, in the 
chapel, where all are assembled, a pupil from each class delivers a piece in signs. 
Every class can be represented in half an hour. The object is to improve the 
language of signs, in itself, and in the use of it. Two weeks ago some finished 
specimens of sign-making were rendered, which could be appreciated only by 
being seen. One was a simple prayer given in clear, bold, yet meek signs ; bold 
in faith and trust, meek in awe and supplication. In these exercises Mr. Fisher 
A.SpofFord, a graduate of the Asylum, for many years a teacher in the Ohio 
Institution, and a fine master of the sign language, now residing in the city, 
sometimes delivers a story or two with telling effect. 

It is not Mrs , but Miss Beach who takes charge of the tailor’s shop in place 
of Miss Greenlaw. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The late R. W. Durham, who owned a large property near Chico, and 
whose demise we recorded but a short time since, always bore the reputation 
of being an eccentrie man. He was a good neighbor, a kind, generous-hearted 
man, but withal odd, queer, and eccentric in his wa\s. Being asked by one 
of his friends what he intended to do with his vast property, he replied, “ I 
am going to leave it to a deaf and dumb asylum j I want to leave it to those 
who will not talk about me after I am dead.” This whimsical idea, it seems, 
was carried into execution, for on opening his will it was discovered that he 
had willed the main part of his immense property to the Deaf and Dumb In¬ 
stitution of San Francisco. Some property he possessed in the States was willed 
to relatives living there, and to a brother residing in this State he willed the 
interest arising from $4,000 during his life. But the remainder of this prop¬ 
erty, amounting to about $100,000, goes to the Deaf and Dumb Institution. 
But here arises a technical question which may invalidate the bequest and ren¬ 
der it inoperative. There is no deaf and dumb school in San Francisco. The 
Institution is located at Oakland, in Alameda county, and this raises a fine 
point of law on which to turn a lawsuit. Although the courts have decided, 
in cases where the wording was at error with the interest, that the probable in¬ 
tention of the testator must be taken into consideration, still there is a large 
opening for an attempt by relatives to break the will if they are so disposed, 
or at least to prevent the school in Alameda from receiving the money.— 
Marysville Appeal, Nov. 4. 

IOWA. 

There are now 99 pupils in this Institution, and the number is expected 
to increase to about 110. 

Miss Brown, a hearing lady, of Iowa City, has been appointed teacher. 
She is well qualified for the position, and is very much interested in deaf- 
mutes. She takes charge of the sixth class. 

Through the exertions of Mrs. Zorbaugh, a Bible class has been formed 
among the girls. It meets for one hour on Sunday. 


The Silent B. B. C. has just elected a new board of officers, and, at last 
accounts, was practising vigorously, with a desire to play a match with any 
deaf-mute club in the country. There is also a Junior Silent B. B. C. 

Four male pupils, averaging 15 years of age, lately had a very narrow es¬ 
cape from being injured, and perhaps killed, by the cars. They stood on 
the railroad, just behind a projecting bluff, conversing together, and did not 
observe the approach of a train until it was about 1 5 yards distant, and com¬ 
ing at full speed, when one of the boys saw it and gave a signal to the 
others. They only had time to get out of the way in a very lively manner 
when the train came rushing past. 

There is one pupil, named Jessup, who had what he considered three 
pieces of brass for playthings, which he brought from home. He gave one 
piece to a playmate, and this led to the discovery that the pieces were pure 
gold, presented to him by one of his friends from California. The piece he 
had given away was soon recovered, and, assisted by a teacher, he sold the 
gold for $23 and bought a new suit of clothes and other needed things. He 
was quite poorly provided for previous to this discovery, but now is nicely 
clad, and smiles when asked if he is proud. 

The boys work two hours a day husking corn, sawing wood, making beds, 
sweeping and cleaning the buildings, and from this we infer that no trades 
are taught. Some of the boys employ their leisure in trapping minks and 
gophers, the sale of their fur bringing them a handsome profit. 

Mr. J. J. Middleton, formerly a pupil of this State, and at one time a 
teacher here and then at Hartford, has been appointed assistant internal 
revenue collector at Ioka, with a salary of $80 per month. 

MICHIGAN. 

During the late fires in this State, some apprehensions were felt for the 
safety of the Institution, the fires at one time approaching within half a mile 
to a stream called Swartz creek, where they were checked by the prompt 
action of the boys of the Institution. The energy with which they threw 
themselves into the work was extremely laughable, and they enjoyed the fun 
very much. They used the water of the creek as an extinguisher, and ap¬ 
plied it with pails—a primitive method that The Chicago Tribune which ought 
to know) commends very highly if used soon enough. 

One night there were seven large fires visible from the cupola of the main 
building. It was a glorious but awful sight to see the fiery tongues darting 
up and casting a sullen glow over the dun sky; and it did not take a very 
imaginative mind to picture, from the scene around, the world in the last 
awful day of its existence. 

Apropos of our remarks on precautions against fire, it may be well to men¬ 
tion that this Institution has an engine-house which contains a steam-engine 
and an extra pump, by means of which fire in any part of the buildings can be 
extinguished almost instantly. There is five hundred feet of hose, which is 
enough to throw a stream of water upon any part of the Institution, shops, 
barn, and outbuildings. There are also twelve capacious cisterns. 

On the 2Gth of October, the pupils had the pleasure of a sermon on “The 
Objects of Nature,” from the Rev. Mr. Arnold, of Detroit, interpreted by 
the Principal. They seeded much interested and entertained by it. Since 
the last Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, it has been the 
practice of the Principal to invite clergymen of Flint, and other places, to 
officiate in the Chapel, in the afternoon, when his Sunday for lecturing ar¬ 
rives. Only one minister has been found too bashful to comply. 

The sorrowful tidings have been received of the death of Mrs. M. C. 
Pomeroy, of Ogdensburg, N.Y. Her husband, Lewis Dwight Pomeroy, died 
of consumption, on the 4th of last April, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 
He had been compelled, by failing health, to resign his place as teacher in 
this school after he had filled it for a year and a half, and endeared himself 
to all by his many Christian virtues and intellectual endowments. “ Death 
loves a shining mark.” A son was born five days after his death, and named 
after his father. This son died last July, and these afflictions at last brought 
the wife and mother to the grave. 

The inmates of the Institution have been furnishing aid and comfort to the 
unfortunate victims of the fires, and the generous response of Washington, 
New York, and Ohio, to the appeal from Chicago, mentioned in the No¬ 
vember number, have been spoken of with much admiration and praise. 

There was great rejoicing among the boys upon the opening of the cabinet 
and shoe shops. Mr. William Miller is foreman of the first. 

NEW YORK. 

About two weeks since an invitation was received, giving the teachers and 
pupils free admission to the great Fair of the American Institute, held in the 
building known as the Empire Skating Rink, which occupies an entire block, 
about 600 by 200 feet, in New York city. Last year, and the year before, 
the institution went down and returned in a steamboat chartered for the pur¬ 
pose, but this year, probably on account of the shortness of the notice, a steam¬ 
boat could not be obtained, and four hundred of the pupils who were con¬ 
sidered equal to the feat footed it down to 125th street, more than two miles, 
where they were taken in by eight cars, on the horse railroads, and conveyed 
the remaining six or seven miles, returning, after a little over an hour in the 
Fair, in the same way, much to the wonderment of the natives, who were 
seen staring at the long procession of gesticulators. They came back tired and 
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hungry, but well pleased with their excursion, and provided with food for 
thought and conversation by the wonders of the Fair. 

On Thursday, 9th ult., the Principal, Professor I. L. Peet, read, by in¬ 
vitation, before the New York Medico-Legal Society, a paper on the “ Psy¬ 
chical Status and Criminal Responsiblity of the Uneducated Deaf and Dumb.” 
This paper was listened to with great attention as embodying the views of a 
man singularly qualified to treat on that subject. We presume it will be pub¬ 
lished in The Annals. 

The venerable Emeritus Principal, Dr. H. P. Peet, completed his seventy- 
seventh year on the 19th. That day being Sunday, he assembled a few 
family connections and old friends, to commemorate the event on Monday 
evening. 

INSTITUTION FOR IMPROVED INSTRUCTION. 

Hon. A. B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction, visited this 
Institution on the 12th of October. He expressed great satisfaction with its 
progress, and regretted that he could not devote an entire day to examining 
the different classes. The school also received a visit from Mr. Grunberger, 
of the Chicago Articulation School. He said that his school-house and fur¬ 
niture were destroyed by the great fire, but, as the city authorities have rendered 
him all needful help, the school will begin again very soon. 

On the 31st of October all of the teachers and most of the pupils visited the 
American Institute Fair, and had a very nice time examining the curiosities 
there collected. 

PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

We clip most of the following items from The Pittsburgh Chronicle , of a 
late date : 

To Mr. Joel Kerr, a most humane gentleman, of the old sixth ward, is due 
the praise of the origin of the school, for, perhaps, entirely to his exertions is 
to be credited its existence. A colored boy of about twelve years of age, now 
a regular attendant at the school, is, in the language of Mr. Kerr, the “corner¬ 
stone ” of the Institution. Mr. Kerr was, and is still, we believe, the super¬ 
intendent of a Mission Sabbath School, held in the old sixth-ward public 
schools. One day this little colored boy came to his school, and as it was im¬ 
possible to teach him, he was sent away, but he returned again and again, 
until Mr. Kerr began to think he saw the hand of Providence in the circum¬ 
stance directing him to open the poor benighted mind of the little deaf-mute, 
and the boy became a regular attendant at the school. Mr. Kerr being en¬ 
listed in the work soon found other mutes in the neighborhood. He took 
them to the Sabbath school and interested them there, causing them to be 
regular attendants. An educated mute, residing at Wilkinsburg, Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Woodside, joined the teaching force of the Sabbath school soon after, 
while Mr. Kerr searched and brought in a number of mute children from 
different parts of the two cities and vicinity. The school met with encourage¬ 
ment on every hand 5 it was frequently visited, and the good services of Rev. 
John G. Brown, Hugh McMaster, Mr.Wali and others, were enlisted in the 
cause. 

About a year ago the number of mutes gathered together every Sabbath had 
increased so much and so many others were heard of in the vicinity, that the 
subject of bringing them under the patronage and support of the common 
school system was agitated. The efforts of Mr. Kerr, and Mr. Brown and 
others, were successful. The Central Board took kindly to the matter at once. 
There being ample room in the first-ward school-house, an apartment was set 
aside for a mute school, and it immediately became a part of the common- 
school system of Pittsburgh. Mr. Woodside and his sister, the latter not a 
mute, but fully instructed in the language, were employed as teachers, and ever 
since the school has been making most successful progress. 

The enrollment is now thirty-five, while the average attendance is twenty- 
eight. They are gathered from this city, Allegheny, and the South Side. 
From Allegheny City there are thirteen enrolled, from the South Side six, 
and the balance from Pittsburgh. Miss Woodside informed us that by con¬ 
tinued search and inquiry the friends of the cause have so far learned of no 
less than forty-six mutes in and about this city. 

The school is in need of a good, new, and complete set of maps. This is 
a want that should be supplied by the Central Board without delay. 

Mr. Kerr and others have done another act worthy of their continued in¬ 
terest in this class. The dwelling No. 12 Third avenue has been rented, and 
placed in charge of Miss Woodside, as matron, as a “Home for Mute 
Children.” There are now eleven living there under her care. This num¬ 
ber comprises orphan children and those whose friends reside at a distance. 
The latter simply board at the “ Home.” This institution is kept up by 
subscriptions from the benevolent, and promises to be a permanent “ Home” 
for the friendless and needy of this class. 

A new institution will soon be built in this place, for not long since Mr. 
James Kelley, of Wilkinsburg, noted for his liberality, entered into an agree¬ 
ment with Rev. John G. Brown and other friends of the mutes, to 
donate ten acres of land near the village named on condition that $520,000 
be raised for building purposes. As soon as the required amount is raised 
Mr. Kelley is to give a deed for the ground. The kind offer was accepted, 
and Rev. Mr. Brown immediately set about him to procure the requisite sum. 
He has now succeeded in getting subscriptions to the amount of $14,000, 
and hopes ere the winter is over to have the needed balance. The intention 


is to erect a substantial building, which will consist of a school as well as a- 
home for indigent mutes. It is believed that if the matter is properly brought 
before the public, the committee can procure any required amount. 

We are informed by Mr. Kerr that in and around the city of Pittsburgh 
there are not less than one hundred and sixty mutes, young and old, while 
there are about one hundred and forty of unsound mind beside. It is not the 
intention when the Institute is established to do away with either the Sab¬ 
bath or the public day school. These are all to be fostered and maintained as 
heretofore. A change of the location of the day school to the High-School 
building, or the Third-ward building, was talked of, but the friends of the 
school do not now favor it. The children being acquainted with the present 
place, and the “ Home” being in the vicinity, a move is thought to be inad¬ 
visable. 

WISCONSIN. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, of the Illinois Institute, stopped at this Insti¬ 
tution for a few days before completing their wedding tour. 

The pupils had the pleasure of visiting Van Amburgh’s menagerie last Sep¬ 
tember, and it was a source of great amusement and instruction to them. 

The mute boys played a match game of base ball with the Darien Club on 
the nth ult., and came off victorious. The game was a well-contested one. 
Score—43 to 37. Mr. Valentine, of the first class, acted as umpire, to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. J. A. Dudley, one of the former pupils, now an accomplished grainer 
by trade, has been called to Chicago, and will hereafter reap considerable profit 
from working at his trade in that place. His work is highly complimented, and 
’tis said he has but very few equals in the line. 

Mr. McCoy had a pleasant birthday party at his house on the evening of 
the 1st ult., the whole affair being an entire surprise to him. He was the re¬ 
cipient of sundry valuable and appropriate presents. 

HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

This school opened on the 6th of September after a vacation of eight weeks- 
It had about 30 pupils the last of October, and about 12 more were daily ex¬ 
pected. The staff of teachers remains unchanged. 

During the vacation, Mr. Hutton, accompanied by four of the boys, made a 
very successful tour through the Island of Cape Breton, where they were hos¬ 
pitably treated, being lodged, boarded, and conveyed about from place to place by 
railway and steamboats, private and public conveyances, free of charge. They 
met with many uneducated deaf-mutes. 'In one family there were no less than 
five, three of them grown up; two families with four, and several with three 
and two each. It seems in this Province that cases of this kind are more than 
usually common. They held 22 meetings,which we believe did a great amount 
of good, and they were generally well-attended, and always interesting to the 
audience. They collected over $500 for the benefit of the Institution, and 
their expenses only amounted to $13, thereby testifying to the warm-hearted¬ 
ness and liberality of the people. 

A terrific storm visited Haifax on Thursday, the 12th ult., resulting in a 
great deal of damage to the town and Harbor. It so happened that when the 
gale was at its worst, it was high tide, and a great many vessels dragged their 
anchors; wharves were washed away and totally demolished; in fact, had the 
gale lasted an hour longer there would not have been a single wharf left in 
Halifax. Within a short distance of the city, on the shore of Bedford 
Basin, the railroad track was washed away to the extent of two or three miles, 
and the traffic was thereby impeded for several days, the cars having to stop at 
Bedford, a small village at the head of the Basin, eight miles from Halifax. 
There were in the cars two deaf-mute girls, (sisters,) accompanied by their 
father, who were returning to resume their studies at the Institution. They had 
to remain in Bedford all night, and experienced considerable difficulty in find¬ 
ing lodgings, there being only two hotels in the place, and these crowded with 
people who had arrived in earlier an train. They did not reach Halifax till 
the middle of next day. 

The Institution was not fortunate enough to escape the gale, a great portion 
of the fences being blown down; and the elder boys have been employed for 
several days in repairing the damage. The shingles were stripped off one side 
of the roof of the barn, and this will also furnish them with employment for 
some time to come. 

Within the last few months, two of the former pupils have been united in 
the bands of holy wedlock—Miss Gertrude Dakin, of Digby, N. S., on the 
29th of August last, to Mr. John McPherson, of Shediac, N. B., a graduate 
of the Glasgow Deaf and Dumb Institution; and on the 2d of October, Miss 
Annie McKegan, of Halifax, to Mr. J. A. Holt, a hearing and speaking gen¬ 
tleman, in Trinit) Church in this city. The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Canon Cochran, Secretary to this Institution. The officiating clergyman had 
previously baptised the groom, and the Rev. H. L. Owen, of Lunenburg, gave 
away the bride. 

ONTARIO, CANADA. 

The domestic management and general administration of this Institution 
is similar to that of the Institutions in the United States, and the same sys¬ 
tem of instruction is used. The staff of officers consists of a principal, 
steward, matron, and teachers. The Institution is under the supervision 
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of the Inspector of Asylums, Prisons, &c , instead of a committee of gen¬ 
tlemen, or board of directors, while the Principal has the general superin¬ 
tendence and charge, and is executive head of the same. The officers of the 
Institution do not change with the changes of political parties, as in too 
many Institutions in the United Stares. Here, if an officer or teacher is 
competent he holds his office during life or good conduct. The Inspector, 
Mr. Langmuir, is a thorough business man, and familiar with the workings 
of similar Institutions in the United States and Europe. The teachers meet 
the Principal weekly for practice in signs and for general consultation as to 
the best method of conducting the several classes. The Institution is now 
in its infancy, but it is certain that the Government and Inspector will give 
it all the encouragement its most ardent friends could expect or desire. 

There are now 110 pupils here, and the school is constantly thronged with 
visitors. This is gratifying as an evidence of the interest taken in the work, 
but rather annoying to methodical and systematic instructors. 

The boys presented a petition to the Principal asking him to permit them 
to meet the girls in the large school-room to enjoy a dance on Hallowe’en, 
(October 31.) Permission was granted. The Principal and teachers joined 
in the dances and the “ auld” Scotch games, to the infinite amusement and 
delight of the pupils. A treat, consisting of fruit and cakes, was enjoyed in 
the dining-hall before the close of the evening. 

The appointment of an instructor in the semi-mute department is talked 
of, as there are several intelligent pupils, who, no doubt, would receive prac¬ 
tical benefit from a course of training in articulation. 

The pupils are very busy making preparations for a grand pantomime,which 
is to take place in a few weeks, for the pleasure of the pupils and their 
friends. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BALTIMORE. 

Religious service is held for deaf-mutes in Grace Chapel, in the rear of 
Grace Church, corner of Monument and Park streets, Baltimore, every Sun¬ 
day afternoon, at 3 o’clock. 

PHILADELPHIA MISSION. 

The mission services seem to be much more interesting. Class recitations 
of some parts of the Episcopal Church service have been practised lately with 
a view to responsive worship in church. The Lord’s Prayer and the Creed 
are now rehearsed by the congregation with the officiating minister or a lay- 
reader. 

The deaf-mutes are privileged to use St. Stephen’s church and chapel for 
the several purposes of worship and intellectual improvement in the Deaf- 
Mute Literary Association. 

Hopes are entertained that the Association may at some not distant day be 
able to secure a room suitable for the collection of valuable portraits, books, 
&c., already belonging to it. The influence of this association is constantly 
growing, and its career is most useful. 

PITTSBURGH SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The Mute Sabbath School, at the Franklin House, has a large attendance, 
and much interest is manifested. There are quite a number of grown per¬ 
sons, educated mutes, in regular attendance, and they have a Bible class which 
is instructed by Mr. T. H. Murray, of Dr. Brown’s church. New pupils 
are frequently gathered in, and the school is in the most flourishing condition. 

Seventeen of the mutes are members of Rev. Mr. Brown’s church, and 
the sermon each Sabbath is interpreted to them, in the sign language, by 
Miss Woodside, the matron of the “ Home for Deaf Mutes.” 

st. ann’s church for deaf-mutes, n. y. 

This church is carrying on a mission chapel in Eighteenth street, near 
Eighth avenue, and needs money to support it. For this purpose a course of 
four lectures began in Chickering Hall, Fourteenth street, on Monday, 
the 13th ult. The Rev. Dr. Osgood delivered the first, on “The Coming 
Man and the Coming Woman,” and gave, as his opinion, that they would 
be decidedly better than the present generation. 


MAR RIED. 

At Winsted, Conn., October 17, by the Rev. Charles Weatherby, F. A. 
Rising, Principal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb of New York, to Augusta B., daughter of C. J. Camp, of 
the former place. 

On Thursday, November 2, 1871, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
near Clarksburg, W.Va., by Rev. R. A. Blackford, Thomas McCreery, one 
of the publishers of The Monroe County Register , Union, W.Va., to Miss 
Kate M. S., daughter of Joseph C. and Charity S. Nichol, of Harrison Co., 
W.Va. Both graduated at the Staunton Institution. 

The bride and bridegroom have our congratulations on their union, and our 
wishes for many days of unalloyed bliss. 


DIED. 

At Ellicott City, Md., on the morning of October 18, 1871, Thomas 
E. Martin, a graduate of the Philadelphia Institution. 

In Washington, November 9, at 8 o’clock P. M., Mrs. Annie Szy- 
manoskie Smithson, a graduate of the Columbia Institution, and wife of 
Mr. William Smithson, of the American Asylum, in the 24th year of 
her age. 

The deceased was beloved for her many virtues, and her early death is 
greatly mourned by numerous friends. One, Mr. S. Adams Wiggins, wrote 
the following lines, commemorating her last words, which were: “Trust in 
God. I am beholding the glory of Jesus! ” 

In that last hour of heavenly peace 
Her faith was stayed on God ; 

With filial love and grace divine, 

She kissed the chastening rod. 

“ Going to live with the blessed Jesus, 

How beautiful the prospect seems! 

No fears, no doubts, as shadows gather 
Heaven’s day-star softly beams. 

“ Going to be with the loving spirits, 

Going to wear a robe of white j 

Going to sing at last in Glory, 

Going to wear a crown of light. 

“ No more sorrow, no more anguish, 

No more silent hours of gloom j 

Now I hear angelic choirs, 

How their music fills the room ! 

“How my spirit, curbed and fettered 
In its prison-house of clay, 

Like a dove on snowy pinions 
Pants to rise and soar away ! 

“ O ! how precious, now rejoicing 
In the love that found out me ! 

O ! how glorious, trusting, waiting, 

Jesus’ face in peace to see! 

“ Hear you not His gentle accents? 

Listen ! though He whispers low, 

Yet / hear each word of blessing. 

Hark ! He calls me, I must go.” 

-S. ADAMS WIGGIN. 


NOTICE. 


THE TENTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSO¬ 
CIATION OF DEAF-MUTES 

will be holden in Boston, Mass., on Monday and Tuesday, January 1 and 
2, 1872. 

The address by the President, and the choice of officers for the ensuing 
term, will, as usual, be made on the first day. On Tuesday, the 2d, an ora¬ 
tion will be delivered by Mr. Alphonso Johnson, of the New York Institu¬ 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, or Mr. Melville Ballard, B. S., of the National 
Deaf-Mute College, as his substitute, to be followed by addresses from prom¬ 
inent gentlemen, both deaf and hearing. 

The important question of the day to be brought under notice is the Clerc 
Memorial. 

There will be a grand levee and social reunion on the evening of the 
second day. 

Arrangements with the railroads and steamboats in New England for free 
return tickets, and with the hotels for reduced rates of board, and for the 
distribution of circulars among deaf-mutes, will be made by the committee 
of arrangements in due time. 

A full attendance is respectfully solicited, and a cordial invitation is ex¬ 
tended to all. 

Any communication may be sent to Wm. B. Sweet, Marblehead, Mass. 

W. B. Sweet, President. 

C. Aug. Brown, Secretary. 


A deaf-mute beggar in Detroit recently got drunk and re¬ 
covered his speech. We always knew that whiskey loosened 
the tongues of most persons, but from observation we had con¬ 
cluded deaf-mutes were an exception. We are happy to re¬ 
verse our opinion, but must still believe in teetotalism, and 
would not advise our fellows-to get drunk in the hope of 
regaining their hearing and speech. 
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In our October issue, it will be remembered, we took oc¬ 
casion to compliment the Ohio and Indiana Institutions, from 
the former of which three young men, and from the latter one, 
entered the Freshman Class unconditionally. In doing so we 
simply awarded the praise which we considered justly due 
those Institutions, and it was far from our intention, as we re¬ 
marked at the time, to detract from the merits of other schools. 
As Hartford was particularly mentioned it may seem that we 
were doing injustice to that honored Institution, while in fact 
we recognized it as having invariably taken the lead in the past, 
and considered those Institutions entitled to honorable mention 
which had for once surpassed so formidable a rival. 

We should have remarked, however, that this year Hartford 
not only presented no candidates for the Freshman Class, but 
two or three young men came from that Institution who were 
not considered by the instructors there as fitted to enter college, 
and consequently without their recommendation. Of course 
no Institution can be responsible for the scholarship of pupils 
who decide to try their fortunes at college without any previous 
preparation, and contrary to the advice of their teachers. 
Therefore, as Hartford did not have a fair chance this year, we 
would not be understood to imply that she is at fault for not 
having maintained, with her customary ability, her acknowl¬ 
edged prestige. 

- mu ♦- 

THE LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The first regular meeting of the Literary Society, of which 
we gave a synopsis in our last issue, was held in room No. 12, 
on Friday evening, November 3. There was a full attendance 
of the members, who, from the very organization of the So¬ 
ciety, have exhibited a creditable interest in it, thereby 
demonstrating their appreciation of its real value. Several 
members of the Faculty were also present, to the extreme 
gratification of the Society, which regarded this as an encour¬ 
aging sign. Indeed, a college organization existing under the 
bane of the Faculty’s disapprobation has to contend against so 
many discouraging circumstances as to render nugatory even 
the most persistent efforts. The Literary Society is to be con¬ 
gratulated, therefore, in having received such marked favor 
from the Faculty. 

The exercises of the evening opened with an essay by Mr. 
Stretch, who chose for his subject “ A Literary Society,” It 
was gracefully delivered in the sign language, occupying about 
twenty minutes, and was heartily applauded at its close. Then 
followed the regular debate on the question, “ Is a practical 
education more beneficial than a classical one ? ” Three de¬ 
baters had been previously selected by the President to take 
the affirmative side, and three others to hold to the negative. 
There was a good deal of interest and curiosity manifested by 
those present as to which side would carry the day, and 
throughout the entire debate close attention was paid. Candor 
obliges us to confess that the debate, taken as a whole, was 
hardly equal to our expectations. The debaters clearly 
evinced a lack of preparation, and while allowance should be 
•made for the fact that this was the first meeting, and the first 
experience of two or three of them, we cannot withhold 
our opinion that the question was not argued as ably and 
forcibly as the talent of the disputants would warrant. The 
points made were comparative few, and while the decision of 


the judges in favor of the classical side was undoubtedly cor¬ 
rect, the chances are that it would have been otherwise had 
the adherents to the practical view been better prepared for 
argument, and less willing to end the discussion. The debate 
altogether was more impromptu than otherwise, and while im¬ 
promptu speaking is a very desirable element in debate, those 
who have been assigned their positions in the regular discus¬ 
sion should not depend too much on their skill in impromptu 
argument, however highly gifted they may be therein. 

After the judges had announced this decision, the President 
stated that the same question was open for irregular debate, in 
which any member might participate, the time of each being 
limited to five minutes. Several members, both active and 
honorary, then took occasion to express their opinions of the 
question pro and con , at the conclusion of which, after trans¬ 
acting a little business that came up, the meeting adjourned. 


Blessed be the new hash-mill. 

Prof. Pratt has been installed at North Adams, Mass. 

One car on H street will hold all the girls in the Primary Department. 

Two Freshmen waited three-and-a-half mortal hours in the Depot to see 
the Grand Dupe Alexis. 

An elegantly-bound volume of Scott’s Kenikuorth has been presented to 
the Literary Society by Prof. Fay. 

John Mahoney, Institution coachman, has been superseded by “ a cullud 
gemman,” named Philip Macedonia. 

The pavement along Seventh street to H is progressing slowly. The 
darkeys are making much better time in stealing the plank walk. 

An effort is to be made to reclaim “ Swampoodlea missionary chapel 
is being put up on Eighth street, along which the plank walk lies. 

Mr. S. A. Adams, conductor of religious services for deaf-mutes in Grace 
Chapel, Baltimore, called at the Institution lately. His work prospers. 

Why don’t the boys of big biceps organize a boat-club? There is a 
splendid straight-away course of one or two blocks in that puddle called L 
street. 

Prof. Chickering is indefatigable with his pen. The College has an¬ 
other puff in The Boston Advertiser , which, we observe, is copied into The 
College Courant. 

Prof. Chickering is delivering a course of Lectures on Physical Geog¬ 
raphy in Dr. Sunderland’s church. It’s a pity his class cannot hear him, as 
the lectures are said to be quite interesting. 

A drunken Irishman murdered his wife on Fifth street, between K and 
L, one night, a short time back. It shows our peaceful little community is 
not wholly removed from the wicked world. 

Mr. Stevens, a deaf-mute, educated at Glasgow, Scotland, who was burnt 
out in Chicago, is in town, at work in the Government printing office. He 
is agent for a book giving an account of the Chicago lire. 

The last Sunday-school Concert was honored by a visit from a little bird, 
which fluttered over the heads of the children and now and then lit on De 
l’Epee’s nose, and chirped in a contented manner—doubtless considering itself 
fortunate to escape the cold outside. 

Room i 3 is being fitted up for a Laboratory. Inmatesof adjoining rooms 
are discussing the relative merits of Lubin and other perfumes, which they 
seem to think will be necessary to counteract the effects of sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen and other aromatic chemical mixtures 

There was quite a theatrical display on Thanksgiving eve, under the 
auspices of the Literary Society. A declamation—“Sheridan’s Ride”—by 
Albert C. Powell; a Shadow Pantomime, and two others, the “ Miller of 
Mansfield ” and ” La Statue Blanche,” constituted the evening's entertainment. 

The Seniors have finished Guizot, and with History, conclude their uni¬ 
formly pleasant relations with Prof. Fay as pupils and instructor. The Pro¬ 
fessor’s kind and courteous manners in the recitation-room, his wil¬ 
lingness to elucidate points not clearly comprehended, and his earnest en¬ 
deavors to render his study interesting and entertaining to his class, will ever 
be warmly and gratefully remembered by the class of ’72. 

Ogilvie, the photographer, 905 Pennsylvania avenue,was out here one day 
recently and took several views of the Institution buildings. Grads, had bet¬ 
ter send for them, as they are very fine ones, and will grace any wall. One 
dollar a copy. Look at his advertisement. The frantic endeavors of the 
students to get their physiognomies into some of the pictures were ignominious 
failures, with one exception, and that was an ignominious success, for the 
Soph, managed it by sticking his head through a cellar window. 




